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PRAGMATIC ELEMENTS IN MODERNISM 



ERRETT GATES 
The University of Chicago 



A study of the writings of representative Modernists, especially 
those that have fallen under the ban of the Roman Curia, reveals 
a constant use of pragmatic phrases and ideas. 

It is not to be inferred from this that modernism has adopted a 
thoroughgoing pragmatism, either of the moderate or radical sort; 
or that it holds its pragmatic elements apart from other philosophies. 
It uses pragmatism in so far as it serves its purpose, but it does not 
hesitate to resort to all the philosophies for help. 

The Modernist is an eclectic in philosophy. He is a Platonic 
idealist and mystic when it is to his advantage, as in the formulation 
of his Catholicism; but a pragmatist, when it comes to the elucida- 
tion and defense of his modernism. In metaphysics (the nature of 
reality) he remains, along with the "Prince of Scholastics," the 
Angelic Doctor, an absolute realist. In epistemology (the theory of 
knowledge) he is a Kantian empiricist. In logic (the nature and 
criterion of truth) he is a pragmatist. But none of these systems are 
carried out consistently in their respective inquiries. His imma- 
nentism modifies his metaphysics, while his intuitionalism modifies 
his epistemology; and his pragmatism does duty on all occasions. 
He does not hesitate to apply his pragmatic criterion to his realist 
belief in the Absolute, or to his mystical conception of Catholicism. 1 
This will help to explain the striking diversities among some of his 
theological ancestors — Kant and Newman — to whom he lays claim. 

But what have the Modernists themselves to say of the new 
philosophy called pragmatism ? It ought to be said first of all that 
there is not entire agreement among them as to any philosophy. 
Father Tyrrell says: 

To judge so diversified and complex a movement as modernism by any one 
of its representatives, is most unfair to all the rest. I represent myself alone. 

i Tyrrell, A Much-Abused Letter, 78-81, et passim; Through Scylla and Charybdis, 
42-43 ff.; cf. James, Pragmatism, 73. 
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Abbe Loisy is impatient of me as a dreamer and mystic. Pere Laberthonniere 
finds me guilty of an occult scholasticism. One friend complains of my demo- 
cratic, another of my conservative and aristocratic sympathies. With all due 
respect to the encyclical Pascendi, Modernists wear no uniform, nor are they 
sworn to the defense of any system, still less of that which His Holiness has 
fabricated for them. 2 

Modernists do not desire to separate themselves as a party from 
the Roman church, nor to be set apart as a guild within it. Hence 
they have avoided all organized efforts or prearranged agreements. 
Their safety lies in their diffusion throughout the entire body, and 
their alliance with many different types of thought; in other words, 
in their complexity rather than their unity. They fear all hard and 
fast lines either of organization or philosophy. But they are more 
sensitive to philosophic classification than to any other kind. Nothing 
in all the papal encyclical Pascendi gave them so much concern as 
the "assumption that there lies at the root of modernism a certain 
philosophical system." The Modernist never wearies of reminding 
us that " not philosophy but criticism is the presupposition of modern- 
ism." "So far from our philosophy dictating our critical method, 
it is the critical method that has of its own accord forced us to a 
very tentative and uncertain formulation of various philosophical 
conclusions." 3 

When Father Tyrrell was classified with pragmatists, he showed 
no little irritation and expressed himself as follows: "Because, as 
is plain from the last chapter, I am in sympathy with 'pragmatism' 
and use many of its terms and principles, it has pleased certain hard- 
worked reviewers, with no leisure for microscopy, to dump me down 
with the pragmatists and have done with me." In an article in the 
Annates de philosophie chrStienne (October, 1905), explaining his 
attitude, he said: 

Life is the test and criterion of truth, as serviceableness is of any instrument. 
But it does not follow that whatever is immediately or apparently useful to life, 
is truly so, and therefore true. Nor does truth belong per prius to particular 
propositions, but to the whole mind or world-scheme with which such particulars 
cohere, and which they involve or imply. Such a scheme is truer just in the 
degree that it extends our power and control more widely over experience as a 

2 M ediaevalism, 106; cf. Sabatier, Modernism, 160. 

3 The Programme of Modernism (English trans, by George Tyrrell), 13. 
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whole. And this total experience includes far more than the physical world of 
our sensations. It embraces the whole world of human life — aesthetic, ethical, 
social, political, religious — over which the spirit of man broods by reflection, 
feeling, will, and action.; through which it is developed and enlarged in the 
direction of deity The pragmatist reasonably protests against the Abso- 
lute in the sense of an external Something to be copied by the mind, which Some- 
thing has no common measure with our experience, or in the sense of a Goodness 
which is transcendentally or infinitely unlike the goodness of human conduct and 
will, and can in no sense be copied or imitated practically. But truth is none 
the less an agreement with God as with an eternal or absolute standard; it is an 
agreement of our mind and reason with the Mind and Reason with which our 
given experience is saturated, not with a Mind out of all relation to us and our 
world. For God is the law of our life and being; our being is the expression 
of God.* 

There is evident here an effort on the part of Father Tyrrell to 
combine pragmatism with his well-known mystical immanentism. 

The French group of Modernists has openly identified itself with 
a school of philosophy which passes under the name of " the Philos- 
ophy of Action," or in its application to religious problems is known 
as the "New Apologetic." Its founder was Maurice Blondel, who 
set forth the central principle of the philosophy in a Sorbonne thesis 
in 1893, under the title, L' action. Blondel makes action rather than 
thought or feeling primary in the determination of reality. It is of 
this school that Dr. William Turner wrote in the New York Review 
of 1906-7, under the title: "A Contemporary French School of 
Pragmatism." Of it he said: 

When one considers their method and examines the fundamental principles 
on which they rely, one will find that both in the destructive and the constructive 
phase of their activity as thinkers, they have many points of contact with the 
method and with the principles of philosophical pragmatism. While "the French 
School of Pragmatism" "has taken no account of recent and American English 
pragmatism," its members nevertheless agree in (1) "A protest against the 
attempt to interpret all reality in terms of intellect, and (2) an insistence on 
action, conduct, or activity crises, as the center of philosophical enquiry." 5 

An enthusiastic and brilliant group of the younger Roman Catholic 
clergy of France has taken up the philosophy of Blondel and applied 

4 George Tyrrell, Through Scylla and Charybdis, 196, 197; Cf. A Much-Abused 
Letter, 94. 

5 New York Review (1906-1907), 27, 34; cf. Philosophic Review (1908), 312 — 
art. by E. LeRoy, "Philosophy of Religion in France." 
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it as an apologetic to Catholic dogma. The Abbe Charles Denis, 
defended it in the pages of the Annates de philosophic chretienne; 
and le Pere L. Laberthonniere elaborated it in Essais de philosophie 
religieuse; while more recently a learned Catholic layman, M. Edouard 
Le Roy, has applied it to dogma in a volume entitled, Dogme et 
critique, which Paul Sabatier says, "marks a date in religious his- 
tory." These philosophers of "action" are universally hailed among 
Modernists as " apologists for the truth and transcendency of Catholic 
institutions," and their work is regarded as a triumphant defense of 
their right to remain in the Mother Church, and be treated as 
dutiful sons. 

French modernism, however, stands alone in its commitment to 
a definite philosophy. Of this school Father Tyrrell says: 

There is, I know, a certain school of miscalled Modernists for whom the 
historic difficulties are altogether secondary or even non-existent; whose recon- 
structive efforts are inspired by a sense of the inadequacy of scholastic philosophy 
as a vehicle of Christian thought; who feel the urgent need of a religious philos- 
ophy which shall be a faithful, experimentally verifiable analysis of the implica- 
tions of religious life and action. With this school I am in profound agreement. 
.... Gladly as I welcome the more living and flexible synthesis of the Philosophy 
of Action, yet so far as they ignore or evade any of these inconvenient facts or 
attempt to dictate to history in the old style, I have no patience with them. 6 

But Modernists are not interested in philosophy, pragmatic, or 
otherwise, for its own sake. The movement as a whole was at first 
unconscious of any philosophic bent; scientific and historic facts 
made modernism what it is. And it would remain utterly oblivious 
of philosophy if it were compelled to hold these facts subservient to 
philosophy. Whenever philosophy means anything to it, it is as an 
instrument in the clearer explication or solution of its practical 
problem. That problem is how to conceive Catholicism so as to 
make it a term inclusive of all the facts of Christian history and all 
the manifestations of the religious consciousness. That means the 
problem of reconciling freedom with authority, criticism with faith, 
progress with permanence, modern science with ancient dogma, 
democracy with hierarchy: the form with the spirit, and the present 
with the past, without throwing away anything of value, or breaking 
with a Catholicism that is worthy of the name. This is the task 

6 George Tyrrell, M ediaevalism, 107-8. 
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that distinguishes modernism from all other movements in modern 
religious thought. It is an effort within the sphere of the Roman 
Catholic church to construct a synthesis of modern science and 
democracy with Catholic dogma and institution without doing vio- 
lence to either. 

And for its pains it has called down upon it the wrath of the 
Roman hierarchy, and the incredulity of the rest of Christendom. 
Caught thus between two fires, its principal task has been one of 
self defense — an apologia pro sua vita — by which it hopes to commend 
itself to the kindly consideration and fellowship of the Mother Church, 
and to the respect of the Protestant world. An inquiry into the 
pragmatic elements in modernism must, therefore, be narrowed to 
its distinctive expression as an apology for modern thought and 
method in a mediaeval system. 

And for this purpose there is general recourse among Modernists 
to the principles of pragmatism. Not always a conscious recourse 
to the philosophic principles known as pragmatism, but an instinctive 
employment of pragmatic tests, which has always been the human 
way of getting on in the world. Modernists were using pragmatic 
principles before pragmatism was fully born. They have not adopted 
the system as such, nor rejected it; and they follow the "temper of 
mind," the attitude and spirit of pragmatism rather than its technical 
doctrines. 

Modernists very generally adopt the pragmatist view of (1) experi- 
ence as the source of all knowledge and the test of all validity. 

Pragmatism refers everything to experience in which all intel- 
lectual inquiry and moral idealization begin and end. It is par 
excellence the philosophy of experience, in which there can be no 
value or truth but such as is realized in human experience, and no 
theoretical difference worth while which does not make a difference 
in experience. "Things are what they are experienced as being."'' 

Modernists still further adopt the pragmatist view of (2) use- 
fulness, or "practical consequences," or "successful working," as the 
criterion of truth. 

If we look at history candidly, and without prejudice, we have to admit that 
no religion has ever in the long run established or proved itself in any other way. 

7 Pratt, What Is Pragmatism, 21 £?.; cf. Bawden, The Principles oj Pragmatism, 
51-88 ff. 
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Religions have approved themselves; they have ministered to sundry vital needs 
which they found reigning. When they violated other needs too strongly, or 
when other faiths came which served the same needs better, the first religions 
were supplanted. 8 .... The truth of our beliefs consists in general in their 
giving satisfaction. 9 

I. THE TREATMENT OF EXPERIENCE AS A SOURCE OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE IN MODERNIST WRITINGS 

The Programme of Modernism contains a very full and clear 
exposition of this principle joined with the conception of immanence : 

Just as science, by its combination of experiment with the laws of calculus, 
extends our dominion over the physical world, and as metaphysics corresponds 
to the necessity of judging our action by a fixed conception of the universe, so 
the needs of our moral life, and that experience of the divine which we possess 
in the hidden depths of our consciousness, issue in a special sense of spiritual 
realities which dominates the whole of our ethical existence. 10 .... Religious 
knowledge, in fine, is our actual experience of the divine which marks in our- 
selves and in the whole world. 11 

In this explicit acceptance of a subjective empirical theory of 
religious knowledge, the authors of the Programme are consciously 
following the Kantian criticism. Having shown that the "argu- 
ments for the existence of God, drawn by scholastic metaphysics, 
have lost all value nowadays," they affirm the sovereignty of conscience 
as an organ of religious knowledge: 

Hence it was natural to have recourse to the testimony of conscience in order 
to demonstrate the existence of God, or rather, to justify our faith in the divine. 
Thus an appeal was made to man's moral impulses, which, for the rest, are the 
most authorized witnesses in this matter, since the origin of religion is a matter 
of conscience and should be investigated accordingly. 12 

But they are not satisfied with affirming this as their own view. 
They defend it as "a mode of procedure not only fully justified in 
itself," but as " held legitimate by the most illustrious representatives 
of Catholic teaching." They cite it as the view of Clement of Alex- 
andria, of Tertullian, of Origen, of Augustine, and even of Thomas 
Aquinas himself, who, "though drawn to metaphysical speculations 
and full of trust in argumentative reasoning, allows due demonstrative 

8 Quoted from James by Pratt, What Is Pragmatism, 183. 

9 Ibid., 90. 

1° Programme of Modernism (trans, by Tyrrell), 98. 
" Ibid., 96. " Ibid., 100-101. 
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value to the living aspirations of conscience and to the deeper needs 
of the spirit. He constantly affirms that 'a natural desire can never 
be a delusion.'" 13 

This experience, however, must not be construed as purely per- 
sonal and individualistic; it is also an "experience of a divine impulse 
which reaches us as members of a social organism, through past ages 
of collective religious life." 14 With this social conception of the 
content of religious experience Father Tyrrell agrees: 

That the religious life of the church is the source and criterion of doctrinal 
truth; that experiment is the criterion of theory as the fruit is of the tree, is a 
point that I will not even discuss. 15 

He says still further: 

If you had followed my writings at all carefully you would know that I believe 
firmly in the necessity and utility of theology; but of a living theology that con- 
tinually proceeds from and returns to that experience of which it is the ever 
tentative and perfectible analysis. 16 

This experience which is the source of religious knowledge and 
truth is not merely an experience of the intellect — "an equation of 
thought to thing (adequatio rei et intellectus)." It is "a function 
of man's whole inward life." 17 "The apprehension of truth — at least 
of moral and religious truth — is an act of the entire moral personality 
rather than a function of the speculative intellect alone." 18 It is 
just here in its antischolastic intellectualism that the Modernists 
discover their affinity with Newman. He, too, failed to find the 
merely intellectual or rational proofs of the existence of God satis- 
fying. He says: "Were it not for this voice speaking so clearly in 
my conscience and my heart, I should be an atheist, or a pantheist, 
or a polytheist when I looked out into the world." 19 Newman aids 
and abets the Modernist quite as much because of his indifference 
to scholastic methods and interests as by his doctrine of development. 

J 3 Ibid., 104-5. 

'4 Ibid., 108; cf. Bawden, Principles of Pragmatism, 64 ff. 

'i M ediaevalism, 38. 

'« Ibid., 46. 

'7 Programme, 97; cf. Pratt, What Is Pragmatism, 184. 

18 James J. Fox, D.D., New York Review (1905-6), 40. 

"9 Ibid., 37. 
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It is said that he never quoted from St. Thomas. Bremond says 
concerning Newman: 

In putting conscience, Christian experience, and personal realization of the 
Divine, at the base of the whole religious structure, he collaborates, without 

knowing it, in the work of Schleiermacher and his disciples Newman's 

psychology of faith is like an introduction to "pragmatism" and "the Philos- 
ophy of Action." 20 

Christianity is thus a living experience, in Modernist apologetics; 
and because living, it is changing from generation to generation, and 
must ever and anon reclothe itself in a new body suitable to its environ- 
ment. Dogma and institution are simply the body in which the 
living Christian experience statedly reclothes itself, and by which it 
preserves its life. 21 

II. THE FUNCTIONAL OR RELATIVE NATURE OF RELIGIOUS DOGMA 

AND INSTITUTION 

The point to be safeguarded in the Modernist program is the 
break between the past and the present, the old and the new. His 
principle of Catholicism forbids any schism. He must accept the 
whole, or nothing. His objection to protestantism is that it stands 
for a schism in the history of the kingdom of God on earth. He is 
done with all dualism — all antithesis between the past and the 
present, the church and the world, science and religion, reason and 
revelation, the inspiration of the first century and that of the fourth, 
thirteenth, sixteenth, or twentieth centuries. God is one; his spirit 
is over all and in all times, places, peoples, and periods of Christian 
history without break or partiality. The Protestant holds a brief in 
favor of religious history during the first century, and from the six- 
teenth to the twentieth over a part of Christendom. The Modernist 
holds a brief for the whole period of Christian history from the first 
to the twentieth century. And not only so, but for all religious his- 
tory. His Catholicism is a universal Christian term, but more, it 
is a universal human term. He aspires to reach a final synthesis 
which shall transcend all historic antitheses between Jew and Gentile, 
Greek and Roman, Protestant and Catholic. He achieves this pur- 

20 Henry Bremond, The Mystery oj Newman (English trans, by Corrance), 332. 
" The Programme, 78, 80, 85, 87 ff.; cf. Loisy, The Gospel and the Church, 165 rf. 
(English trans, by Home). 
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pose by the application of the principles of divine immanence and 
of development or evolution to the historv of his church and her 
established order. 

Hence he accepts the whole history of his church without wavering 
— "Christ-worship, saint-worship, miracles, sacraments, dogma, 
theology, uniformity, ritual, priesthood, sacrifice, papacy, infallibility, 
nay, mediaevalism itself," because all stand for so many attempts to 
satisfy the religious requirements of human nature. 22 He accepts them 
not because they are true, but because they have been useful. And 
the principle which binds him to the past, at the same time frees him 
from it. 

It is the principle of development, 23 which the Modernist explicates 
pragmatically as a principle of continuous adaptation of organism to 
environment, of belief to experience, and of dogma and institution to 
religious needs. Each in its time gave satisfaction and hence was true, 
not absolutely, but relatively. Pragmatism for the Modernist becomes 
a philosophy of history viewed as a process from within. As a process- 
philosophy it serves his purpose most admirably. He uses it as an 
interpretation of the historic process through which the Christian 
organism has passed. This process justifies itself at every stage and 
in every expression as something valuable and useful under its own 
conditions. New conditions beget new needs, and new needs call for 
new organs. 

Modernist writings are so replete with this doctrine that the 
historian is embarrassed with the riches of his materials. Pragmatic 
development is pre-eminently the apologetic device of the Modernist. 
By means of it he frees himself from the past and yet holds all that 
is valuable in it. As Lilley, one of the most sympathetic Protestant 
interpreters of modernism, so finely says: 

There is no dogma, therefore, which can resist the solvent analysis necessi- 
tated by the application to it of the category of growth. But neither is there 
any which does not in some way witness to truth, and to some degree inhere in 
truth, by reason of the fact that it has had its origin in some profound experience 
of the general soul of man, which is the divinely-constituted source of all revela- 
tion. So modernism rejects no dogma and transforms all But modernism 

" Tyrrell, Mediaevalism, 150; cf. Through Scytta and Charybdis, 20-84. 
'3 The Programme, 78 ff. 
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holds that life may be trusted to slough off its old skin, and that when it does so 
in obedience to the needs of nature it may find that every expression of the old 
life needs to repeat itself in some worthier and more developed form in the new. 24 

This is the fundamental thought and apologetic principle of 
Loisy, 25 and of the New Apologetic of the French Clergy; 26 of 
Tyrrell, 27 and English modernism; but pre-eminently of The 
Programme of Modernism, which presents itself as an undisguised 
application of this principle to biblical and Christian history. Its 
authors protest their "aim not to subvert tradition," "but to show 
how the honest recognition of such an evolution has led us to justify 
our faith by the notion of the permanence of something divine in the 
life of the church, in virtue whereof every new doctrinal formulation, 
every new juridical institution, can claim a divine origin and a divine 
maintenance." 28 

According to the Programme religious history behaves pragmatic- 
ally. As expressed by Ho ffding: " All worth rests on the relation of 
events and of conditions to life at its different stages, to the existence 
and evolution of life." 29 

Religious dogmas and institutions have grown up and survived 
because they answered to a human need, and worked in the satisfac- 
tion of that need. The history of dogma shows that there has been 
a continuous change, a constant growth and decay, and adaptation 
of outer form to inner meaning. This is the divine method in history, 
as in nature. 

Everything in the history of Christianity has changed — doctrine, hierarchy, 
worship; but all these changes have been providential means for the preservation 
of the Gospel-spirit, which has remained unchanged through the ages. 30 

The Programme abounds in appeals to this principle of pragmatic 
and relative value, as applied to the history of dogma. 31 Its authors 
never weary of reminding Pius X that official scholasticism herself, 
that bulwark of papal tradition, was an adaptation to the age, and 
was begotten by its practical needs. 

2 4 A. T. Lilley, Modernism. A Record and a Review, 22-23. 

*5 Ibid., 55-75; cf. Fogazzaro, The Saint (English trans.), 291-92. 

26 Ibid., 95-103, 149-62, 174-84. * & Programme, 20-21. 

2 ? Through Scylla and Charybdis, 20-84. 2 °H6ffding, Problems oj Philosophy, 154. 

3° Programme of Modernism, 92; cf. 20. 31 Ibid., 90. 
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S. Thomas was thus the true Modernist of his time, the man who strove 
with marvellous perseverance and genius to harmonize his faith with the thought 
of that day. And we are the true successors of the scholastics in all that was 
valuable in their work — in the keen sense of the adaptability of the Christian 

religion to the ever-changing forms of philosophy and general culture 

Scholasticism is precisely the intellectual expression of the Christian experience 
as adapted to the spiritual needs of the early Middle Ages. 32 

The same thing was true of the papacy, of which the Programme 
says: 

We quite understand those decisive practical reasons that moved the church 
in the Middle Ages to take to herself a political power which, however it may 
at times have hampered her spiritual influence, did nevertheless, further the 
development of mediaeval Europe in some ways. 33 

But the Modernist has only thus freed his hands with reference 
to dogmas and institutions in their past development. What of 
their use in the present, and his attitude toward them, for they survive 
as a part of the church's living faith and practice. 

Here he turns to the apologetic of symbolism and the distinction 
between faith-values and fact-values. Tyrrell wrote his ill-starred 
Much-Abused Letter for the express purpose of strengthening the 
attachment of a Roman Catholic professor to the church. He could 
no longer intellectually justify the official teachings and requirements 
of Catholicism. Tyrrell did not disguise the force of the professor's 
objections to Catholicism, which, he says, " taken all together constitute 
a massive objection against received theological positions which, 
frankly, I am unable to solve." He abandons "for argument's sake" 
the "intellectual defence of Catholicism," and then asks: 

Does it straightway follow you should separate yourself from the communion 
of the church ? Yes, if theological intellectualism be right; if faith mean mental 
assent to a system of conceptions of the understanding; if Catholicism be primarily 
a theology, or at most a system of practical observances regulated by that theology. 
No, if Catholicism be primarily a life, and the church a spiritual organism in 
whose life we participate, and if theology be but an attempt of that life to formu- 
late and understand itself — an attempt which may fail wholly or in part without 
affecting the value and reality of the said life. 34 

He passes from the distinction between theology and revelation, 
the official and the collective church, the real and ideal Catholicism, and 

32 Ibid., 143, 89; cf. 19. 

33 Ibid., 126. 34 Much-Abused Letter, 50. 
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one's privilege to reject the one and hold communion with the other, 
to the symbolic meaning of the sacraments in whose spiritual values 
one can still participate, and find unity with the church. 

When you hear mass you can still do so with a desire and intention of uniting 
your life in self-sacrifice with this endless, worldwide self-sacrifice of the mystical 
Christ for the same ends in the same spirit. 35 

Religious dogmas as well as the sacraments have this representative 
or symbolic import, according to leading Modernists such as Tyrrell, 
LeRoy, and Loisy. 

The world of experience [says Tyrrell] is simply subordinate and instrumental 
to the real world of our will and affections in which we live the life of love and 
hate, and pass from one will-attitude to another in relation to other wills than 

our own In this region truth has a practical and teleological sense— it is 

the trueness of a means to an end, of an instrument to its purpose Beliefs 

that have been found to foster and promote the spiritual life of the soul must 
so far be in accordance with the nature and the laws of that will-world with which 
it is the aim of religion to bring us into harmony; their practical value results 
from, and is founded in, their representative value. 36 

If any theology of grace or predestination or of the sacraments would make 
men pray less, or watch less, or struggle less, then we may be sure that such 
theology is wrong. 3 ? 

M. LeRoy works out his conception of dogma on the basis of the 
philosophy of action; and holds that "dogma proclaims, above all, a 
prescription of practical order; it is the formula of a rule of practical 
conduct." As illustrations of this he says, to quote Inge: 

When we say, "God is personal," we mean, "behave in your relations with 
God as you do in your relations with a human person." When we say, "Jesus 
is risen from the dead," we mean, "treat him as if he were your contemporary." 
Similarly the doctrine of the Real Presence means that we should take, in presence 
of the consecrated elements, the same attitude as we should in the presence of 
the actual Jesus. 38 

It is the view of Loisy that the dogmas of the church, put forth as 
immutable and absolute, are not really so, but relative, "related to 
the state of general human knowledge in the time and under the 
circumstances when they were constituted." 39 The fundamental 

35 Much-Abused Letter, 85. 

36 Quoted by Inge, Faith and Its Psychology, 172. 

37 Tyrrell, Through Scylla and Charybdis, 104. 

3 8 Inge, op. tit., 170-71; cf. Lilley, Modernism, 149-62. 

39 The Gospel and the Church, 215; cf. Lilley, Modernism, 68 ff. 
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truth of dogma is unchangeable, but its intellectual formulations, 
since they are presented in external images derived from and suited 
to the intelligence of the time, "are necessarily inadequate, capable 
of improvement, consequently of change." 

It necessarily follows that considerable change in the state of knowledge 
might render necessary a new interpretation of old formulas, which, conceived 
in another intellectual atmosphere, no longer say what is necessary, or no longer 
say it suitably. 40 

In true pragmatic fashion, following the Ritschlian distinction 
between fact-judgments and value-judgments, the Modernists dis- 
tinguish between the truths of fact (fact-values) and the truths of 
faith (faith-values). They belong to two different orders. On the 
basis of this separation they achieve freedom for science, both his- 
torical and physical, and independence for religious faith. While 
they are "perfectly certain of the ultimate accord of faith and science," 
and proclaim themselves " lovers of that true science which is indiffer- 
ent to all those ultra-phenomenal problems, whose solution concerns 
the other faculties of man's spirit," 41 they very jealously guard the 
independent, autonomous, and sovereign rights of religious faith in its 
own territory. 

Such critical scholars as Loisy among the Modernists find this 
distinction especially serviceable as a defense of their free, critical 
labors in the field of New Testament history and literature. As 
the Programme of Modernism states it: 

It matters little to faith whether or no criticism can prove the virgin-birth of 
Christ, his most striking miracles, or even his resurrection; whether or no it 
sanctions the attribution to Christ of certain dogmas or of direct institution of 
the Church. 43 .... Religious facts include mysterious meanings which pure 
science misses. Faith, with its peculiar power, penetrates to these meanings, 
and feeds on them. It does not create them; it finds them. But to find them 
we just need this faculty of faith which, working upon the facts, does undoubtedly 
transfigure and disfigure them, but only from the knowledge point of view and 
not ontologically. [Hence] the Christ of Faith, for example, is very different 
from the Christ of history. 43 

Modernists, therefore, 
make a sharp distinction in the sacred documents between the historic foundation 
and the expression of religious faith. And hence they examine them with two 

40 Ibid., 216. 4 2 Ibid., 112. 

41 The Programme, 1 1 1 . 4 3 Ibid., 117. 
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faculties: the scientific faculty, which, by use of proper historical methods, esti- 
mates the value of the scriptural sources as those of any other historical docu- 
ments; and the faculty of faith, or religious intuition, which strives, by assimulation 
and sympathetic self-adaptation, to experience in itself that religious experience 
of which the Bible is the written record. 44 .... Thereupon the negative 
results of our criticism vanish before the strong affirmations of religious intuition. 4S 

The practical bearing of the Modernist's pragmatic philosophy 
upon his relation to his church and his work is perfectly apparent. 
His amazing independence of fact in the realm of faith, and his 
indifference to faith in the realm of fact, make of Loisy one of the 
most acute and untrammeled scholars in biblical criticism, and at 
the same time one of the humblest of believers in the church. His 
apologetic principle frees him in both his work and worship, whether 
he lay his hand to a critical investigation of the gospels, or the origin 
and nature of dogma, or the claims of the papal power, or " to com- 
plete the reconciliation of the old Catholic tradition with the new 
thought and the new social aspirations." In all alike he is equally 
free, because they belong to the domain of scientific fact or phenomenal 
expression. Or if he worship, whether in the language of the Lord's 
Prayer or in that of the Litany; in the memorial Supper of the primi- 
tive church or the mass of the mediaeval church; in all he is alike 
sincere, because they belong to the realm of symbol, whose values 
depend upon the spiritual preparation and insight of the worshipers, 
no two of whom are alike. He takes what he can or what he likes, 
or what has value for him, and leaves the rest. He has not com- 
promised himself. 

The Modernist conceives his own work as an expression of this 
fundamental law of pragmatic development, and sees the present, 
with all that he has contributed to it, passing as outgrown symbol 
into disuse to make way for still other formulations of the one abiding 
religious spirit. 

44 The Programme, 125. 

45 Ibid., in. 



